MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

direction their reserve extended to the top of the mountain;
in the south it included the road which skirted the
base. Westward I traced them for a couple of miles.
In the east they did not occur at the time of my arrival
beyond a perennial stream which descended from the top
of the mountain, running from north to south and passing
at a distance of about five hundred yards from the house.
Another five hundred yards away, at the other side of
the water, there was stationed at that time a small outpost
of police askaris, the only inhabitants of the mountain
beside myself and my household. Their settlement was
quite free of ants, their chickens ran about happy and
unmolested, rats preyed upon their provisions, and they told
me at once that the bambesi ants did not cross that par-
ticular stream. This last statement, however, subsequently
turned out to have been premature. Early in the spring of
1922 the ants gradually began to invade the country on the
eastern side of the stream; the characteristic bullet-holes
began to appear on the footpaths in ever-increasing num-
bers. At first we all thought that the few ants which were
running about on the other side had been carried there by
the feet of people passing, but they became more and more
numerous. When I left in April they covered the ground
up to two hundred yards across the water. In August last
I was told by the corporal of the askaris, whom I met in
Zomba, that the vanguard of the enemy had at last reached
their camp. As I had been told by the askaris that the
bambesi had not been in evidence on the site of the old
boma until the spring before my arrival there, I have come
to the conclusion that the whole sheet of ants, which must
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